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ABSTRACT 



This study develops a method for empirically 
investigating the bureaucratic structure of secondary schools in 
order to measure student alienation. After a brief review of the 
literature on bureaucracy and student alienation, the report presents 
two propositions undergirding the study and the hypotheses tested: 

(1) while bureaucracy and alienation are dimensionable variables, 
they can be regarded as integrating concepts under which each of the 
dimensions is subsumed, and (2) these integrating concepts are 
positively related to each other. The report notes the implications 
of this study for future research, draws conclusions, and provides 
recommendations for improving secondary school organization. 
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BUREAUCRATIZATION AND ALIENATION: 

AN EMPIRICAL STUDY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



O 
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At the present time there is a widespread popular notion that 
there is "something" about schools which results in the alienation of 
students. This "something" is often referred to in terms such as: 

"rules and regulations, " "red-tape," "paternalism," "impersonality,” 
"fractionalization of education" and so forth - terms which are remark- 
ably similar to certain of the definitive characteristics of bureau- 
cracy suggested by Ueber - such as the presence of rules, procedural 
specifications, hierarchy of authority, impersonal relationships, and 
specialization. This similarity makes it possible to assert that school 
bureaucratization^ may be the "something" which the public believes 
causes student alienation. 

This popular belief is not without theoretical foundations. The 
authors of a considerable body of sociological literature have main- 
tained that increasing bureaucratization of the organizations in which 
people participate is a source of increasing alienation in the popula- 
tion (eg: Merton, 19^-9)* While this literature does contain a con- 
siderable debate about the nature of the concepts of alienation (Seeman, 
195 9) and bureaucratization (Punch, 1967) , "the notion that the two are 
related has remained a fairly consistent theme. 

Despite the amount of theoretical literature which suggests that 
alienation is related to bureaucratization, there have been few attempts 
to investigate this relationship. Those studies which have been per- 
formed suffer from a variety of problems and have led to inconclusive 
results . 
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I. THE PROBLEM 

The intent of this study is to build upon earlier studies, as well 
as up ->n related research and theoretical literature, in order to provide 
a thorough empirical investigation of the extent of the relation between 
bureaucratization and student alienation in secondary schools. This 
major purpose requires the prior examination of two subsidiary problem 
areas; for it is first necessary to ascertain the pattern and extent of 
bureaucratization, as well as the pattern and extent of student aliena- 
tion, in secondary schools. 

Background of the Problem 

To be seen in perspective, the problem requires a grasp of the 
concepts of alienation and bureaucracy, as well as an understanding of 
the theoretical relation between the two concepts. The following three 
sections are intended to familiarize the reader with these points. 
Alienation 

The term alienation is very complex, as it tends to be defined in 
a variety of ways. Seeman (1959)^ Tor example, suggests five different 
meanings which have been applied to the term: powerlessness, meaning- 

lessness, normlessness, isolation and self -estrangement . He maintains 
that each of these is independent of the others and that each has been 
described by some earlier author. There is little need to go into 
these definitions here, as they are thoroughly discussed and referenced 
by Seeman and also by Dean (1961). 

An important question concerning the dimensionality of the concept 
of alienation arises out of Seeman' s work, "How many dimensions of 
alienation exist, and how are they related to each other?" One typical 
view is that alienation is a syndrome.^ Blauner (1964:15), for example, 
defines alienation as "...a general syndrome made up of a number of 
different objective conditions and subjective feeling-states..." In a 
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similar vein, McClosky and Schaar (1965:40) state that Anomy "... may- 
be only one of many symptoms expressing a negativistic , despairing out- 
look both on one's own life and on the community in which one lives." 
Clearly, the implication of such thinking is that there may be a number 
of variables which vary together and which, when considered together, 
compose a syndrome which may be labelled alienation. Alienation, con- 
ceptualized in this manner, is somewhat like Spearman's "g", in that it 
is a general factor or integrating concept which is composed of more 
specific factors. 

In contrast to these viewpoints, Seeman (1959'-T83) argues that 
there are "...five basic ways in which the concept of alienation has 
been used." These usages are, he maintains, logically distinguishable. 
Dean (1961:75^-) concurs with Seeman, but also notes that "...Sometimes 
the same writer includes several nuances of meaning (of alienation)." 

A debate as to whether or not alienation is uni- or multi-dimen- 
sional is largely academic, since it is essentially an empirical ques- 
tion. There is, for example, empirical evidence in the form of factor 
analytic studies by Neal and Rettig (1963; 196? ), Struening and Richard- 
son (1963), Besag (1966) and Kolesar (1967); as well as in the form of 
correlational studies by Dean (1961) and Middleton (1963); which sup- 
ports Seeman' s (1959) contention that alienation is "really" multi- 
dimensional. 

With the sole exception of a study by Neal and Rettig (1967), there 
appear to be no attempts to reveal the extent to which the factors, or 
dimensions, of alienation co-vary. Most authors were, in fact, concerned 
with demonstrating the multi-dimensional nature of alienation; therefore 
none of their data analyses could be expected to reveal a single under- 
lying factor, or "syndrome." 
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Bureaucracy 

A concept which has been useful in the analysis of social organiza- 
tion is that of social structure, denoting the organization of inter- 
action. In a narrow sense, organizations are regarded as structured to 
the extent that they direct and control the activities of their members. 
The study of this concept may be approached in many ways, but one of the 
more popular has been through the use of the bureaucratic model. The 
classic formulation of this model is by Weber ( 19^6: 196-204) and it has 
led to a great deal of theoretical discussion and empirical Investigation. 

According to Weber ( 1946: 196-204) , the bureaucratic organization, 
as an ideal type, exhibits the following fundamental characteristics: 

(i) There are fixed and official areas of jurisdiction (offices), 
each with officially prescribed duties. 

(ii) Each office has a clearly defined sphere of competence. 

(iii) Offices are arranged in a clearly defined hierarchy. There 
is a parallel hierarchy of authority and thus, a clearly de- 
fined system of super- and sub-ordination. 

(lv) Authority to use coercive means - physical, sacerdotal, or 
other - is vested in officials. 

(v) The conduct of an office is regulated by general and im- 
personal rules. 

(vi) Administrative acts, decisions, and rules are based upon 

written documents (files). Bureaucracies therefore possess 
manpower (and/or equipment) to look after these files. 

(vii) Persons are placed in official positions by virtue of their 
technical competence and training. 

(viii) Administrative officials separate their bureaucratic duties 
from their private lives; notably, they are separated from 
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ownership of the means of production or administration. 

These points are a bit exhaustive of Weber’ s formulation, but they do 
illustrate the central points in Weber's thinking. Bureaucratic organi- 
zation, as conceptualized by Weber, is applicable to all types of admini- 
strative tasks and hence to many different types of organizations (Weber, 
1947:337-340). 

Attempts to refine the bureaucratic model and to use it in empirical 
research have taken two basic routes. The most common has been to com- 
pare, in detail, actual organizational functioning with Weber's model, 
indicating his errors and omissions with a view to constructing a more 
comprehensive model (eg: Selznic^, 1949; Gouldner, 1954, Blau, 1956; 

1963; March and Simon, 1958; Crozier, 196 k). Efforts to develop ideal 
types which are deliberately less comprehensive than Weber's, but which 
are more easily dealt with conceptually are basically similar to this 
procedure (eg: Gerth, 1952; Presthus, 1961 ; Gouldner, 1954). 

Attempts to use Weber's ideal type dimensions as a basis for 
classifying organizations as more or less bureaucratic represent the 
second major application of his model. This procedure requires a highly 
refined conception of bureaucracy and consequently a great deal of 
literature deals with four problem areas: 

The first is how many, and which, dimensions are essential to 
bureaucratic structure. There is considerable confusion in the litera- 
ture about this point, beginning with Weber himself. Pugh et. al. 
( 1963 : 295 ) find twenty-six different characteristics in his formulation. 
Despite the profusion of possibilities, both Heady ,(1959:515).. and more 
importantly, Hall ( 1961 : 6 - 7 ) conclude that there is substantial agree- 
ment on the basic elements. With this as his rationale. Hall (l96l;1966) 
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vas able to construct scales for the measurement of six of the "basic" 
dimensions: hierarchy of authority, specialization, rules, procedural 

specifications, impersonality, and technical competence. 

A third problem associated with dimensional approaches to studies 
of bureaucratic structure centers upon whether it is best to focus on 
the formally prescribed, or expected, amount of each bureaucratic dimen- 
sion, or upon the de facto degree of emphasis on each dimension. The 
choice would appear to depend upon the purposes of a study - and in this 
case it is more appropriate to examine actual operation, on the grounds 
that it matters less what incumbents are expected to do than what they 
in fact do. Also, one must decide upon the extent to which an organiza- 
tion may appropriately be used as a unit of analysis. If each stratum 
in an organization is equally bureaucratic, then the organization is the 
appropriate unit of analysis. If, as is likely, there are differences 
between the strata, the strata themselves, and not organizations, are 
the appropriate unit of analysis. 

Empirical studies of this question are scarce. Hall (1961) found 
differences in the perception of bureaucratization between executive and 
non-executive personnel. Mackay (196^) found no such differences be- 
tween teachers and school principals and vice-principals. Both these 
studies must be interpreted with caution: Hall for his small sample of 

ten organizations, Mackay on the grounds that teachers and school admini- 
strative staff are so alike that no differences could be expected. 

Despite the advantages of the dimensional approach over case study 
methods, there is still considerable confusion surrounding the concept 
of bureaucratic structure. At least two sources of this confusion are 
open to empirical investigation through factor analytic procedures: the 

problem of the number of dimensions, and the problem of the extent to 
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The Relation Between Bureaucracy and Alienation 

Argyris suggests that the demands of formal organization are incon- 
gruent with the needs of psychologically healthy individuals (1957:20-21). 
This, he contends, leads to frustration, failure, short time perspective 
and conflict for the individual as well as causing the development of 
competition, rivalry, and inter-personal hostility between individuals. 
Further, he suggests that the nature of formal organizations is such as 
to cause individuals to focus on parts of the organization rather than 
the whole (1957:20-22). 

According to Argyris these things may lead to any or all of the 
following possibilities: 

(1) Leaving the organization. 

(2) Climbing the organizational ladder. 

(3) Manifesting defense reactions such as daydreaming, agression, 
ambivalence, regression, projection, and so forth. 

(k) Becoming apathetic and disinterested toward the organization, 
its make-up, and its goals. This leads to such phenomena as: 
(a) employees reducing the number and potency of the needs 
they expect to fulfill while at work; (b) employees gold- 
bricking, setting rates, restricting quotas, making errors, 
cheating, slowing down, and so on. 

(5) Creating informal groups to sanction the defense reactions 
and the apathy, disinterest, and lack of self -involvement . 

(6) Formalizing the informal group. 

(7) Evolving group norms that perpetuate the behavior outlined 
in (3); (4), and (6) above. 

(8) Evolving a psychological set in which human or non-material 
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factors become increasingly unimportant while material factors 
become increasingly important. 

( 9 ) Ac cu ltura t in g youth to accept the norms outlined in ( 7 ) and 

( 8 ). 

Furthermore, it can also be shown that many managements tend to 
respond to the employees' behavior by: 

(1) Increasing the degree of their pressure-oriented leadership. 

(2) Increasing the degree of their use of management controls. 

( 3 ) Increasing the number of "pseudo" participation and commu- 
nication programs. 

These three reactions by management actually compound the depend- 
ence, subordination, and so on that the employees experience which 
in turn cause the employees to increase their adaptive behavior, 
the very behavior management wished to curtail in the first place. 
( 1957 : 23 ). 

The similarity between the psychological consequences of formal 
organization suggested by Argyris and the dimensions of alienation men- 
tioned earlier is striking. For example, much of his argument is found- 
ed on a belief that formal organizations demand control over the indi- 
vidual - or in other words that the individual is powerless over the 
organization. His description of employers as apathetic and disinter- 
ested covers an aspect of the dimension of futility; cheating, restrict- 
ing quotas and so on is similar to the dimension of misfeasance, and 
emphasis on material factors and lack of self involvement are aspects of 
self-estra ngeme nt . 

The theoretical relation between formal organization and meaning- 
lessness is more clearly explored by Mannheim (19^0) who feels that 
meaninglessness arises in bureaucracies as a result of the tension 
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between attempts to obtain organizational efficiency and the ability of 
the individual to be rational in his behavior. In the search for effi- 
ciency there has been increasing fragmentation of jobs with the result 
that "The man who has a highly subdivided job in a complex factory and 
the clerk working in a huge government bureau need only know very limited 
tasks.... They need not know how their own small task fits into the 
entire operation." (Blauner, 1964 : 22 ). This suggests that there will be 
a "...decline in the individual's ability tc act intelligently in a given 
situation on the basis of insight into the inter-relation of events." 
(Mannheim, 1940 : 59 ) • 

There has been little empirical research specifically aimed at re- 
vealing the relation between bureaucratic structure and alienation. In 
school situations, IColesar's (1967) study (based upon schools classified 
as punishment -centered, representative, monocratic or mock bureaucracies 
(following Gouldner)) found pupil powerlessness to be realted to type of 
bureaucratic organization. On the other hand, Byles found that measures 
of social control, which are somewhat similar to the control aspects of 
bureaucratization, and alienation "...are two co-existing but separate 
phenomena, each operating independently of the other." (1967:21). • 

The possibility of revealing a relationship between school bureau- 
cratization and studen-c alienation is confounded by a number of variables 
which have been shown to be related to alienation by earlier empiri- 
cal studies. There is seme confiision as to the nature of many of these 
relationships but a number of variables do emerge as consistently asso- 
ciated with alienation: political apathy (Dean, 1960; Erbe, 1964; 

Rosengerg, 1956), lack of access to life goals (Mier and Bell, 1959 ); 
low educational achievement (Middleton, 1963), low social class (McClosky 
and Schaar, 1965 ; Middleton, 1963; Gold, 1962; Erbe, 1964 ), low social 
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class identification (Mier and Boll; 1959,' Mizruchi, i960), low degree 
of social participation (Mizruchi, i960; Neal and Seeman, 1964; Pearlin, 
1962.; Clark, 1959; Erbe, 1964), membership in work -centered groups 
(unions) (Neal and Seeman, 1964), pre-emptory exercise of official au- 
thority (Pearlin, 1962), large hierarchical discrepancies between manager 
and managed (Pearlin, 1962), lack of promotions (Pearlin, 1962), high 
expectations of financial reward (Mizruchi, i960), low satisfaction .with 
the organization (Clark, 1959); and low degrees of relevant knowledge 
(Clark, 1959;’ Seeman, 1963; Neal and Seeman, 1964). 

Operational Definitions 

Bureaucracy . The operational definition of bureaucracy is similar 
to that suggested by Hall (1961). It is regarded as an integrating con- 
cept composed of relatively independent dimensions. The six dimensions 
which follow are similar to those utilized by Hall, who regards them as 
being the most central aspects of bureaucracy in the discussions of a 
number of authors. Each dimension is defined in terms of highly bureau- 
cratic organizations: 

(1) Specialization: There is a division of labor based upon 

functional specialization. 

(2) Procedural Specifications: There is a set of specifications 

which regulate the work situation. 

(3) Hierarchy of Authority: There is a clearly defined system of 

super- and sub-ordination. 

(4) Rules; There is a system of rules covering the rights and 
duties of members of the organization. 

(5) Technical Competence: Promotion and selection is based upon 

technical competence and training. 
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(6) Impersonality: Interpersonal relations between members of 

different hierarchical strata are conducted impersonally. 

Alie n ation . Like bureaucracy, alienation is regarded as an inte- 
grating concept composed of relatively independent dimensions. It is 
operationally defined in a manner similar to. that suggested by Seeman 
with the exception of minor changes in terminology designed to obtain 
greater clarity; and with the proviso that alienation is regarded as 
having an object; that is, a student is studied (for example) with 
respect to his powerlessness in school as opposed to his being generally 
powerless (Cf: Clark, 1959)* This is done since there does not seem to 
be a necessary connection between feelings of powerlessness in school 
and feelings of powerlessness in general. Each dimension is defined in 
terms of an alienated student: 

(1) Powerlessness: High powerlessness refers to a student's 

expectancy that he cannot determine or control the outcomes 
or reinforcements he seeks within the school situation. 

(2) Meaninglessness: Students who experience high meaninglessness 

do not expect to be able to make satisfactory predictions 
about the future outcomes of their behavior in the school 
situation. 

(3) Misfeasance: (Similar to what Seeman terms normlessness) A 

student who experiences a feeling of high misfeasance expects 
that he must use means which ai-e proscribed by school author- 
ities in order to attain his goals. 

(4) Futility: (Similar to Seeman' s concept of isolation) Students 

who experience a feeling of futility are those who assign low 
reward value to goals and beliefs that are typically highly 
valued by school authorities. 
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(5) Self -estrangement : Students who experience a feeling of self- 

estrangement are those whose participation in school and school 
related activities is largely based upon anticipation of 
fu ture rewards (as opposed to rewards that are inherent in 
participation such as enjoyment). 

As noted earlier, studies have shown a number of variables to be 
related to alienation. The more important of these variables should be 
controlled during an attempt to locate the independent association be- 
tween school bureaucratization and student alienation. In addition to 
sex, the following variables appear to fall into this classification and 
are measured for purposes of obtaining statistical control over their 
effects . 

Socio-Economic Status . Socio-economic status (SES) is frequently 
found to be associated with alienation. It was measured by asking each 
student to describe his father's occupation. These descriptions were 
then used to place the subject in one of the seven broad categories of 
the Blishen Occupation Scale (Blishen, 1965 ). 

Social Particip ation. The extent of a causal relation between social 
participation and alienation has not been clearly established. Despite 
this, the fact that the two are known to be associated suggests that it 
would be desirable to control social participation in order to obtain a 
more accurate estimate of the independent association which exists be- 
tween bureaucratization and alienation. In this study social participa- 
tion is measured with a modified Chapin Social Participation Scale 
(Miller, 1964:208-212), excluding school-related activities. 

Membership in Work-Oriented Groups . Weal and Seeman (1964) show 
that membership in a work-oriented group such as a union tends to reduce 
feelings of powerlessness in workers. A similar type of membership is 
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available to school students through school clubs, athletic teams and 
so forth. For purposes of clarity this type of participation will be 
separated from social participation in general. A modified Social 
Participation Scale adapted for use with school -related organizations 
will be utilized to measure this variable. 

Degree of Past Success . Pearlin (19&2) shows lack of promotion to 
be associated with alienation in workers. At a more general level this 
variable seems to represent lack of past success in the organization, a 
variable which may manifest itself in the school situation in the form 
of poor marks or as outright failure of a grade or course. A general 
estimate of past success, age in relation to grade, is used as an esti- 
mate of this variable. 

Organizational Size . A number of authors (e.g.: Marx, 19^1; Argyris, 
1957 1 Durkheim, 195^j Nisbet, 1953 j Blauner, 196 ^) have suggested that 
the size and complexity of modern organizations and societies is one im- 
portant source of alienation. In order to control for this possibility, 
school size is measured as the number of students in a school. 

II. THE STUDY 

Hypotheses 

Two general propositions undergird the whole study. The first of 
these is that while bureaucracy and alienation are dimensional variables, 
it is also proper to regard them as integrating concepts, under which 
each of the dimensions is subsumed. Second, these integrating concepts 
are positively related to each other. These two general propositions 
are tested by nine specific hypotheses. 

HI. Items which measure school bureaucratization tap six dimensions 
of bureaucratic structure: Hierarchy of Authority, Rules for 

Personal Conduct, Procedural Specifications, Impersonality, 
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Technical Competence, and Specialization. 

H2. Pupil and teacher perceptions of school bureaucratization are 
dissimilar. 

H2(.a). There is no difference between student and teacher per- 
ceptions of the pattern of bureaucratic structure in 
schools . 

H2(b). Teachers and students differ in the extent to which they 
perceive their schools as bureaucratized. 

H3. The six dimensions of school bureaucratization may be regarded 
as aspects of the integrating concept "bureaucratic structure". 

H4. The means of the six dimensions, as well as that of the under- 
lying factor "bureaucratic structure", vary between schools. 

H5* The items which measure student alienation from school tap 

five dimensions of alienation: Powerlessness, Meaninglessness, 

Misfeasance, Futility, and Self-estrangement . 

H6. The five dimensions of alienation may be regarded as aspects 
of the integrating concept "alienation". 

H7 . The means of the five dimensions of alienation from school, as 
well as that of the integrating factor "alienation", vary from 
school to school. 

H8. Student alienation does not alter perception of school bureau- 
cratization. 

H9» With the influence of certain control variables held constant, 
student alienation from school is positively related to school 
bureaucratization. 

Instrumentation 

Both the alienation and bureaucracy indices were developed expressly 
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for this study. The instruments consist of Likert-type items with five 
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possible responses ranging from strongly agree through neutral or 
undecided to strongly disagree. 

Selection of these items took place in three stages. First, a pool 
of items purporting to measure either bureaucratization or alienation 
was collected, largely from existing scales reported in research articles. 
Fifty new items were written and added to this pool and some of the old 
items re-written to make them compatible with the operational definitions 
of bureaucratic structure and alienation. The pool of items was examined 
and items which showed poor face validity, or which were redundant, were 
removed. 

During the second step of the development work, an attempt was made 
to determine the construct validity (Kerlinger, 1966: 445-447) of the 
remaining items as measures of the six dimensions of bureaucratic struc- 
ture and five dimensions of alienation. The pool of 360 items intended 
to measure either bureaucratic structure or alienation from school was 
randomly divided among six questionnaires of sixty items each. Each of 
these questionnaires was administered to between 25 and 30 grade ten 
students drawn from a large composite high school (and who therefore were 
fairly representative of the range of academic ability to be found among 
grade ten students). The students were given simple definitions of the 
eleven concepts the items were intended to measure, and were asked to 
match each item with its appropriate definition. Using their responses, 
a frequency distribution was made up for each item showing the number of 
times it had been matched with its "proper" definition as a fraction -of 
the number of attempts to match it with any definition. If this fraction 
was not larger than that which could be expected by chance, the item was 
discarded. This procedure eliminated items which are ambiguous to stu- 
dents, and it also tends to ensure that the measures of bureaucratic 



structure and student alienation are not merely two different measures 
of the same concept. 

The third step in the development of the School Description Inven- 
tory involved an attempt to determine the predictive validity of each 
item by determining its ability to distinguish between two schools 
thought to differ in the extent to which they were bureaucratized (cf. 
Kerlinger, 1966:448). The Inventory, which consisted of 110 items at 
this stage in its development, was administered to 25 students of a "free" 
school, in which one of the explicit goals of the staff and students was 
the removal of the bureaucratic characteristics often found in public 
schools; and to two grade ten classes, totalling 67 students, located in a 
private, bureaucratically organized school for boys. 

For an item on the School Description Inventory to be a useful 
measure of bureaucratization, it should differentiate between these two 
schools. Welch’s approximation to the T-test (Welch, 1938) was used to 
compare the mean scores obtained in each school on each item. Only those 
items which differentiated (P < .05) between the two schools ware rei ■' 
tained for use in the final scale. 

The third stage in the development of the School Expectations Inven- 
tory was an attempt to establish the predictive validity of each item 
by determining its ability to distinguish between alienated and non- 
alienated youths. 

The Inventory, which consisted of 104 items at this point, was 
administered to two groups of adolescents. The first of these was a 
class of 27 grade eleven students all of whom were (l) more heavily 
involved in extra-curricular activities, (2) taking one or more extra 
academic courses, ( 3 ) attending school even though they were legally 
free to leave, and (4) regarded by their teachers as students who truly 
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enjoyed school. In short, a group of students one would not normally 
consider to be alienated from school. 

The second group of youngsters was drawn from two sources: a board- 

ing house established to aid alienated youths, and a drop-in center 
operating in a church basement and located in an area where alienated 
youths congregate,, Staff members of the drop-in center and of the board- 
ing house identified some of the most alienated youths in the two centers 
and 15 of these youths, all but one of whom had dropped out of school, 
completed the Student Expectations Inventory. Again, Welch's approxi- 
mation to the T-test was used to compare the mean scores of each group 
on each item, and only those items which differentiated between the two 
groups were retained for the final scale. 

The preliminary development work resulted in a School Description 
Inventory containing 57 items, distributed among the sub-scales as fol- 
lows: Hierarchy of Authority - 10 items, Rules for Personal Conduct - 9 

items, Procedural Specifications - 9 items, Impersonality - 9 items, 
Technical Competence - 9 items. Specialization - 11 items. A teacher 
form School Description Inventory . consists of a simple rewording of the 
items obtained through the foregoing procedures. 

The Student Expectations Inventory contained 44 items distributed 
among the sub-scales as follows: Powerlessness - 7 items. Meaningless- 

ness - 7 items. Misfeasance - 8 items, Futility - 8 items and Self- 
estrangement - 14 items. 

Collection of Data 

The study population was drawn from secondary schools located in 
southern Ontario, Canada. From this group of schools a random sample of 
l8 schools, stratified on the basis of school district size, was selected. 
Data were collected on bureaucratic structure, alienation, and certain 
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other biographical details of the teachers and students during the period 

Dec ember -March, 1968 - 69 . All staff members were asked to respond to the 

teacher form of the School Description Inventory, and all grade ten 

students to their form of the School Description Inventory and to the 

4 

Student Expectations Invnntory. Care was taken to ensure that all 
respondents felt that their responses would be treated with confiden- 
tiality and anonymity. Further, to avoid the possible effects of a re- 
sponse set, the order in which students completed the two instruments was 
reversed for fifty percent of the subjects. 

Data Analysis I: Bureaucratic Structure 

HI. The 50 items of the School Description Inventory were subject- 
ed to an Image Analysis (Guttman, 1953 J Kaiser, I 963 ) and nine factors 
with eigenvalues greater than one were found. In general, the first six 
of these correspond in meaning to the six dimensions of bureaucratic 
structure, while the last three had no loadings greater than .2b and 
were therefore uninterpretable. The factors were named as follows: 

(l) Rules and Regulations, (2) Hierarchy of Authority, ( 3 ) Impersonality, 
(4) Subject Matter Specialization, ( 5 ) Centralization of Control, and 
(6) Technical Competence. These results were basically as expected, 
with the following exceptions: (a) the anticipated dimensions of Rules 

for Personal Conduct and Procedural Specifications combined into what is 
now called Rules and Regulations, (b) the anticipated dimension Hierarchy 
of Authority was found to contain a group of items which measure Central- 
ization of Control, (c) after a varimax rotation of the factor matrix 
(Kaiser, 1958b) thirteen items had no significant loadings (greater than 
.24) on any of the factors. These items were dropped from all subsequent 
analyses on the grounds that they tapped unique factors. 
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A parallel analysis was conducted on the teacher form of the School 
Description Inventory with similar results. 

H2(a). The two sets of factors obtained in the testing of hypothe- 
sis one were recomputed, using only the thirty-four items which had high 
loadings on the factors. These matrices were then rotated to positions 
of maximum congruence (Evans, 1965:A19-A30; cf. Cliff, 1966 ). This 
rotation yielded congruence coefficients ranging from .80 to . 92 , indi- 
cating that, qualitatively at least, the two sets of factors are essen- 
tially similar. This finding justifies combination of the student and 
teacher data from the School Description Inventory into one 3^ X 3 ^ 
correlation matrix. 

An Image Analysis was performed on this matrix and, on the grounds 
that it is logical to assume' that the dimensions of bureaucratic. struc- 
ture are correlated, the six interpretable factors were rotated to an 
oblique criterion (Promax., cf. Hendrickson and White, 1 96 k). These 
rotated factors account for 25 . 7 $ of the total variance and 93-2 °jo of the 
common variance in the thirty-four item scale. 
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H2(b) Image scores ^Kaiser, 1958a) were computed, for each student and 
teacher on each of the six dimensions of bureaucratic structure. ^ These 
scores were then used in a series of six tests (Welch, 1938 ) to deters 
mine whether or not there were significant differences between students 
and teachers in the extent to which they perceived schools to be bureau- 
cratized. The results indicate that students felt their schools to. be 
less highly bureaucratized along each of these dimensions than did 
teachers. The one exception to this finding was that students felt their 
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schools to be more highly specialized than did teachers. 



INSERT TABLE II HERE 

H3. Since the Promax rotation used in Resting hypothesis '2(b) • , 

yields correlated dimensions of bureaucratic structure, it is possible 
to test for the existence of an integrating, or second-order, factor by 
means of yet another Image Analysis, this time of the 6x6 matrix of 
correlations between the dimensions. Such an analysis was performed 
separately for the student and teacher data, and in both cases, three 
factors with eigenvalues greater than one were found in the six dimen- 
sions. Two of these were interpretable. 

The student and teacher factor matrices were compared using Evans 1 
congruence rotation procedure and were found to be qualitatively similar, 
thereby justifying combination of the student and teacher data into one 
£ X 6 correlation matrix. This combined matrix was subjected to an 
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Image Analysis and again, three second-order factors with eigenvalues 
greater than one.wete found. Two of these were interpretable. Hypothe- 
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sis three was therefore rejected, since two second-order factors are 
required to, represent^the dimensions of bureaucratic structure. 

The second-order factors are interpreted in terms of the dimensions 




which have loadings on them of more than .24. Applying this criterion 
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to the rotated solution of Table IV suggests that factor one is defined 
by four dimensions: Hierarchy of Authority, Impersonality, Subject 

Matter Specialization, and Technical Competence. Factor two is also 
defined by four dimensions: Rules and Regulations, Centralization of 

Control, Technical Competence, and Subject Matter Specialization. 

The dimensions of Subject Matter Specialization and Technical Com- 
petence have high loadings on both second-order factors, thus suggesting 
that they will be of little help in distinguishing between the factors. 
This being the case, factor one is defined largely by Hierarchy of 
Authority and Impersonality. The factor seems to be a measure of Status 
Maintenance: ie: attempts by members of the organization to rely upon 

the formal status in the organization in their relations with others. 

The negative loading of Subject Matter Specialization on the factor is 
consonant with this interpretation, since it is probable that the presence 
of specialization by function provides both social status and authority 
of knowledge; both of which decrease the need to rely upon hierarchical 
position and impersonality as means of obtaining and/ or indicating 
status. Likewise, the presence of Technical Competence on the factor 
may be indicative of status accruing to competent people. 

Factor two seems to measure the extent to which individuals regard 
their behavior as controlled through rules and centralized decision- 
making. The negative loading of Subject Matter Specialization on this 
factor reflects the probability that the need to control behavior is 
vitiated by the existence of functional specialization which itself 
exerts behavioral constraints. Similarly, emphasis on Technical Com- 
petence may be regarded as a means of controlling behavior. 

A more meaningful means of interpreting the second-order factors 
of bureaucratic structure is through Radex theory. A Radex, as discussed 
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by Guttman ( 195 ^).> is a two-dimensional representation of some basic 

"factor" in which differences in kind between various components of the 

factor are represented by their "compass placement" on a circle, while 

differences in degree (or complexity) are represented by distance from 

7 

the center of the "circumplex. " 

Guttman suggests that a factor analysis of Radex ordered- data will 
yield factors equal in number to the number of simplexes contained in the 
data. If this is so, and if the dimensions of bureaucratic structure 
can be regained as part of a Radex (ie: part of a configurative whole 
but differing in both kind and complexity), one would expect the two 
second-order factors to be composed of simplex ordered tests (cf. Hall 
and Tittle, 1966; Gibson, 1967). 

Simplex ordering, which is characterized by the well-known Guttman 
Scale, is readily identifiable through inspection of a correlation 
matrix. When the matrix is properly ordered, it will have large elements 
near the diagonal with correlations becoming progressively smaller 
towards the off-diagonal corners of the matrix. Also, the sums of each 
column are at a maximum in the center of the matrix, tapering off to 
minima at each end. As can be seen from Tables V and VI, such an order- 
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ihg is characteristic of the four dimensions of bureaucratic structure 
which define each of the second-order factors. Factor one contains a 
clearly defined simplex order running from Subject Matter Specialization 
through Impersonality, and Hierarchy of Authority to Technical Competence. 
Factor two contains a simplex running from Subject Matter Specialization 
through Rules and Regulations and Centralization of Control to Technical 
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Competence. 

In both the case of factor one and factor two the direction of 
increasing complexity seems to run from left to right in the tables, 
Subject Matter Specialization being the least complex of the dimensions, 
while Technical Competence is the most complex, requiring something 
beyond everything contained in the other dimensions. 

Thus, application of Guttman's Radex Theory to the two factors of 
bureaucratic structure found in this study suggests that the dimensions 
of bureaucratic structure can be explained by one integrating factor. 
However, this integrating factor is much more complex than was originally 
expected, sinee it accounts for differences in both kind and complexity 
among the dimensions. 

In retrospect, it is just this kind of difference which one ought 
to expect in a model of bureaucratic structure, for conceptually at least, 
dimensions of bureaucracy are not only related to each other in a simple 
correlational sense; they are functionally dependent on each other. It 
makes good sense that Technical Competence should be more complex than 
Subject Matter Specialization or Rules and Regulations, since the "raison 
d’etre" for the existence of these dimensions in a bureaucracy is the 
attainment of competence. 

While the ability of Radex Theory to explain the inter-relation- 
ships between the dimensions in terms of more than one factor and yet 
remain within the bounds of sociological models of bureaucratic structure 
is important, it is the ability of the theory to account for varying de- 



make predictions and statements about the dependence of one dimension on 
another (eg: of Technical Competence on Hierarchy of Authority). As pre- 
liminary results, these relationships between the dimensions of 




that is most important: Radex Theory allows one to 
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bureaucratic structure are encouraging. It certainly appears that the 
Radex offers much better possibilities as a statistical model for study- 
ing the bureaucratic structure of organisations than do more traditional 

8 

forms of factor analysis. 

In sum, the implications of Radex theory is that hypothesis three 
may be accepted, albeit in a modified form since the integrating factor 
which was hypothesized to exist is represented by the two factors ex- 
tracted by means of Image Analysis. These two factors, taken together , 
parsimoniously describe the bureaucratic structure of a school since 
the co-ordinates which locate any school on a "map" of bureaucratic 
structure are given by its two factor scores (see figure l).9 In terms 
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of the relationship between bureaucratic structure and dependent varia- 
bles such as alienation, this finding means that the factors must be 
considered in conjunction with each other in order to obtain maximum 
predictive effectiveness. 

Student -Teacher Quantitative Differences: Second-Order Factors 

Using the orthogonally rotated factor pattern matrix of Table IV, 
image scores were computed for students and teachers on both of the 
integrating factors of bureaucratic structure. These were used as a 
basis for testing quantitative differences between student and teacher 
perceptions of school bureaucratization (hypothesis 2(a)). As was the 
case in earlier tests of differences in dimensions, significant differ- 
ences are manifest between the two groups, with students perceiving 
schools as less highly bureaucratized than do teachers (Table II). 
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One might argue that these differences are merely of degree, both 
groups giving schools similar rank orders along each factor. In order 
to test this possibility, a Spearman rank-order correlation coefficient 
(Siegel, 1956:202-213) was calculated between the student and teacher 
rankings of the schools. In the case of factor I, the coefficient is 
.02, while in the case of factor II it is .08. Both of these are fax' 
short of the . 40 required for significance at the .05 confidence level, 
indicating that students and teachers have quite different perceptions 
of the extent. to which their schools are bureaucratized. 

H4. Hypothesis four is tested by one-way analyses of variance using 
schools as treatments. The data for the analysis are the factor scores 
of students and teachers on the six dimensions of bureaucratic structure 
and on the two underlying second-order factors. 

As can be seen from Table VII, each of the six dimensions, as well 
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as the two second-order factors, differentiates between schools in the 
perceptions of both students and teachers. Hypothesis four is therefore 
accepted, meaning that the School Description Inventory successfully 
discriminates between schools on the basis of the extent to which they 
are bureaucratized. 

Data Analysis II: Aliena tion a nd t he Alienatio n -Bureaucratization 

Relationship 

H5. The items of the Student Expectations Inventory were subjected 
to an Image Analysis and five factors with eigenvalues greater than, one 
were found. These corresponded in meaning to the five dimensions of 
alienation: (l) Se If -estrangement , ( 2 ) Misfeasance, ( 3 ) Powerlessness, 
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(4) Futility of Extracurricular activities, and ( 5 ) Meaninglessness. 

This result was as expected, with the exception that six items had no 
loadings of more than .24 on any of the factors. These items were dropped 
from all subsequent analyses, but their loss meant that the dimension of 
futility was restricted in meaning as the items which load on the factor 
deal solely with the futility of extra-curricular activities. 

This Image Analysis was repeated, using only the thirty-eight items 
which had high loadings. The five factors which resulted from this 
analysis were rotated to the Promax criterion, and these rotated factors 
account for 38 . 9 $ of the total variance in the items and 91 *4$ of the 
common variance. 
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H6. A 5 X 5 matrix of correlations between the dimensions of aliena- 
tion was calculated and subjected to a second-order Image Analysis. 
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This analysis yielded a single factor which accounted for 72.4 $ of the 
total variance in the dimensions and 99-7 $ of their common variance. It 
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is thus reasonable to assert that the dimensions of alienation are indeed 
aspects of a single, integrating, concept. 

H7. Image scores were computed for each student on each dimension 
and on the integrating factor of alienation. These scores were then 
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used in a one-way analysis of variance in which schools were considered 
as treatments. The results of this analysis indicated that the dimen- 
sions and the integrating factor of alienation discriminated between 
schools. 
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H8. Hypothesis eight is tested by means of a two-way analysis of 

10 

variance using multiple linear regression techniques. In order to con- 
duct this analysis, alienation was categorized as high, medium or low 
and the schools were treated as eighteen mutually exclusive categories. 
With these two divisions, it is possible to locate any one student in his 
school and in one of the three categories of alienation. If hypothesis 
eight is correct, alienated students in any given school will have the 
same perceptions of that school* s bureaucratization as non-alienated stu- 
dents. In regression terms, alienation will be non-significant as a 
predictor of perceived bureaucratization when the main effects of differ- 
ences between schools are held constant. 

Hypothesis eight must be tested separately for each factor of school 
bureaucratization. . The results of these tests are shown in Table XII 
and XIII. Both tables consist of four models. The first is a "full" 
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model in which each of the mutually exclusive categories or cells (which 
result from a division of the sample on the basis of the three types of 
alienation in each of eighteen schools) is used as a predictor of per- 
ceived bureaucratization. The second model is a restricted version of 
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model one in that each member of the sample is placed in one of three 
categories of alienation and in one of the eighteen school categories. 
These categories are then used as predictors of perceived bureaucratiza- 
tion. The third model is further restricted since only the three cate- 
gories of alienation are used to predict bureaucratization, while the 
fourth model used only the eighteen school categories as predictors. 

Comparing the predictive efficiency of model two to that of model 
one answers the question "Is there any significant interaction between 
the alienation and school variables in the prediction of bureaucratiza- 
tion?" If interaction is present and significant, the 5^- cells will be 
better predictors than will the 21 categories. The interaction question 
is important, since statisticians generally agree that tests of main 
effects in an analysis of variance are inappropriate in the presence of 
significant interaction effects (Kelly at al, 1969:268). 

Should interaction effects prove to be insignificant, it is possible 
to test for the main effects of alienation and bureaucratization by 
comparing models theee and four respectively with model one or two. A 
comparison with model two is preferable since this pools the variance 
due to interaction with error, thereby giving a more conservative esti- 
mate of the variance attributable to main effects than would a comparison 
with model one, which does not pool variance due to interaction with 
error (Kelly et al, 1969: 273-27I?) . Thus, a comparison between model 
three and model two is used to answer the question "Are there significant 
differences in perceived bureaucratization between schools when the 
effects of alienation are held constant?" and a comparison between model 
four and model two is used to answer the question "Are there significant 
differences between alienated and non-alienated students in the percep- 
tion of school bureaucratization when the effects of differences between 
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schools are held constant?" 

Factor I: Status Maintenance 

Model 1 of Table XII indicates that alienation and school 
variables account for 8.5 $ of the variance in perceived Status 
Maintenance. A comparison between model two and model one indicates 
that interaction effects are insignificant, although they do account 
for 1.1$ of the variance in perceived Status Maintenance. 

The main effects of schools are significant and account for 
6.5$ of the variance in Status Maintenance. This finding substan- 
tiates hypothesis four, the only difference being that the present 
test imposes a control over the influence of alienation. On the 
other hand, alienation accounts for only .1$ of the variance in 
perceived Status Maintenance, which means that there are no signi- 
ficant differences in the means of perceived Status Maintenance 
between the three types of alienated students. 

Factor II: Behavior Control 

Model one of Table XIII shows that alienation and school 
variables account for 31*9$ of the variance in perceived Behavior 
Control. A comparison between model two and model one indicates 
that interaction effects are even less significant than was the case 
for factor one, as they account for only .8$ of the variance in 
Behavior Control. Comparing model three with model two indicates that 
differences between schools are significant, accounting for 2.1 $ of 
the variance in perceived Behavior Control. Again, this is merely 
a restatement of .the test of hypothesis four with the restriction 
that the influences of alienation is controlled. 
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Comparing model four with model two indicates that differences be- 
tween the three types of alienated students account for 25 $ of the vari- 
ance in perceived bureaucratization. Alienation is thus a highly signi- 
ficant predictor of perceived Behavior Control. The direction of the 
association is instructive. The average "score" on factor two for highly 
alienated students is 1.126, for moderately alienated students it is +.001, 
and for the least alienated students is -.8l4. The corresponding scores, 
when adjusted to compensate for school effects,-*-^ are 1.052, +.018, and 
-1.131.3 Thus, the more highly alienated a student, the less likely he 
is to perceive himself as subject to the school's behavioral constraints. 

The association between alienation and perception of bureaucratiza- 
tion when school effects are controlled means that hypothesis eight must 
be rejected, at least for factor two of bureaucratic structure. This, 
in turn, means that some controls must be placed over alienation in the 
testing of the alienation-bureaucracy relationship since, for the moment, 
the direction of causality in the relationship is indeterminate. 

H9- In order to gain as much insight as possible into hypothesis 
nine, it is tested three different ways. Each of these tests shed some 
light on the relationship bwtween school bureaucratization and student 
alienation. Also, because there is so little correlation between student 
and teacher perceptions of school bureaucratization, the hypothesis is 
tested separately for student and teacher data. 

Test One 

The first test of hypothesis nine is by means of a regression analy- 
sis design which is suggested by Werts and Linn (1969) as appropriate for 
investigating the effects of school contests on pupils. In applying 
their model to this hypothesis, alienation is first predicted from the 
two factors of bureaucratization plus the control variables, and then 
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from the control variables alone. Differences in the effectiveness of 
the two predictions are attributable to the factors of bureaucratic struc- 
ture. If the hypothesis is to be upheld, both factors of bureaucratic 
structure must be significant as predictors of alienation and, further- 
more, the factors of bureaucratic structure must be positively related 
to alienation. 

Because hypothesis eight was rejected, it is necessary to control 
for the possibility that a relationship between bureaucratization and 
alienation is due to the fact that alienated students perceive themselves 
as following fewer behavioral constraints than do non-alienated students. 
In order to obtain this control, the sample was split into two parts by 
the simple expedient of putting every second student into what may be 
called sample "B", the remainder going into sample "A". Sample "B" was 
then used to compute mean scores on each factor of bureaucratic structure 
for each of the eighteen schools. These means were then used to place 
the school in one of the four quadrants of Figure 2 * 
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If hypothesis nine is correct, the students of schools located in 
quadrant I will be the least alienated from school, those of schools 
located in quadrant III will be the most alienated, and those of schools 
located in quadrants II and IV will fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. Further, if the students in question are drawn from sample "A" 
while the schools have been placed in quadrants on the basis of the per- 
ceptions of the students in sample "B", a measure of bureaucratization 
has been obtained which is independent of the alienation of the students 
used to test hypothesis nine. It is thus possible to say (within the 
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rather severe limits of an ex-post facto design) that any relation be- 
tween the two variables is likely to be caused by bureaucratization. 

Table XIV summarizes the results of this test of hypothesis nine. 
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The Table consists of five models. The first is a "full" model in which 
alienation is predicted from four mutually exclusive categories, repre- 
senting the four quadrants of bureaucratic structure; plus the control 
variables. The second model is a restricted version of this full model: 
it uses the control variables plus four mutually exclusive categories 
(representing membership in the high or low category of Status Mainten- 
ance and the high or low category of Behavior Control) as predictors of 
alienation from school. Model three is further restricted, using the 
control variables plus only two mutually exclusive categories, high or 
low on Behavior Control, to predict alienation. Model four is similar 
to model three, except that the two categories represent high or low on 
Status Maintenance. Model five uses only the control variables as pre- 
dictors of alienation. 

Comparing the predictive effectiveness of model two with that of 
model one serves to determine whether or not there are significant inter- 
action effects between Status Maintenance and Behavior Control in the 
prediction of alienation (Bottenberg and Ward, 1963: 39 “^-l) • Should 
interaction prove to be insignificant, it is possible to test for the 
main effects of Status Maintenance by comparing model three with model 
two. The main effects of Behavior Control on alienation are tested by 
comparing model four with model two. Last, a comparison between model 
one and model five tests the combined effects of Status Maintenance and 
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Behavior Control in the prediction of alienation. All four of these 
comparisons test the strength of the bureaucratization - alienation rela- 
tionship as it exists over and above any effects attributable to the con- 
trol variables. (Bottenberg and Ward, 1963:76-95)* 

Model one of Table XIV shows that the factors of bureaucratic struc- 
ture, together with the control variables, account for 22.6$ of the vari- 
ance in alienation. The comparison between model one and model two indi- 
cates that interaction effects are insignificant, and that they account 
for only .1$ of the variance in alienation from school. This means that 
tests for the main effects of Status Maintenance and Behavior Control 
are meaningful. 

Comparing model three with model two indicates that Status Mainten- 
ance is a statistically significant predictor of alienation from school, 
but that it accounts for only 1.5$ of the variance in the variable. The 
comparison between model two and model four shows that Behavior Control 
is also a significant predictor, but that it accounts for only .7$ of 
the variance in alienation. Both factors of bureaucratic structure, when 

taken together, account for a total of 2.6$ of the variance in alienation 

/ \ 16 

from school (model one compared with model five;. 

The mean alienation "score" within each quadrant of Figure 2 is 
shown in Table XV. As can be seen from the first row of this table, both 
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the raw means and the means "adjusted" for the effects of the control 
variables are such as to suggest that hypothesis nine can not be accepted 
the relationship between Behavior Control and alienation is negative 
rather than positive. Because of this negative relationship, the most 
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highly alienated students are found in quadrant II, rather than I; and 
the least alienated students are found in quadrant IV rather than quad- 
rant III. Formal status barriers give a degree of stability to inter- 
personal relations, and apparently the positive association between 
alienation and Status Maintenance is due to an inability of students 
in schools with high Status Maintenance to control or influence the 
behavior of their teachers. The negative association between Behavior 
Control and alienation is also a plausible finding, since Behavior 
Control measures obedience to rules and centralized control 

rather than attempts to exert control. 

Because alienation scores are a linear combination of the dimen- 
sion scores, it is possible that the bureaucracy-alienation relation- 
ship is due to a very large association between bureaucratization and 
only one of the dimensions. As a precaution against this possibility, 
the analysis described above was repeated for each dimension of aliena- 
tion. The results of these tests indicate that the nature of the 
relationship bescribed for alienation in toto is also true for each of 
the dimensions of alienation: the most alienated students are found 

in quadrant II and the least alienated in quadrant IV, while quadrants 
I and III form areas of transition between these more extreme cells. 
There is but one departure from this over-all pattern; after the 
influence of control variables has been taken into account ("adjusted") 
students with the greatest feelings of power are found in schools 
where both perceived emphasis on Behavior Control and Status 
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Maintenance are low. This is hardly surprising, since people who 
do not follow rules and who operate among friends are apt to feel they 
have a good deal of control over their destiny, Moeller's (1962:48) 
finding notwithstanding. 

In sum, this first test of hypothesis nine shows that they 
hypothesis may be accepted only in part. Both factors are significant 
predictors of alienation but, in the case of Behavior Control, the 
relationship is negative. Further, the amount of variance in student 
alienation from school (or in any of its dimensions) which may be 
attributed to the factors of bureaucratic structure is very small. 

Test Two 

One explanation for the small amount of variance in alienation 
attributable to the factors of bureaucratic structure may lie in the 
amount of information which was lost when the data about the bureaucratic 
structure of eighteen schools was collapsed into only four categories. 

A two-step procedure which permits more of this data to be retained is 
as follows: alienation is predicted from the twenty-three control 

variables plus eighteen mutually exclusive categories, one for each of 
the schools in the sample. The restricted model involves the prediction 
of alienation from the control variables alone. Any differences in the 
predictive effectiveness of the two models is due to 
difference ( s) between schools. 




some unknown 
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Differences between schools would, in turn, be partially attributa- 
ble to differences in the extent to whicxh each school was bureaucratized 
along each of the two factors of bureaucratic structure. Therefore, if 
differences between schools account for differences in alienation, and 
if the correlation between alienation from school and each of the fac- 
tors of bureaucratization is high , ^ we are justified in asserting a) 
that some sort of differences between schools account for a significant 
amount of the variance in alienation from school, b) that the upper limit 
of the amount of variance in alienation which can be predicted from fac- 
tors of school bureaucratization is the amount of variance in alienation 
which is attributable to differences between schools, and c) that differ- 
ences in bureaucratization from school to school are important as far as 
the prediction of alienation is concerned. 

Table XVI contains the regression models necessary to examine the 
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first step of the procedure. As can be seen from model one, the control 
variables plus the eighteen schools account for 23 . 5 $ o f the variance in 
alienation (as opposed to 22.6^ when the four quadrants were used with 
the controls). This small increase in predictive effectiveness is due 
to the increased amount of data retained by using 18 instead of four 
categories. 

A comparison between model one and model two of Table XVI shows that 
only 3.5°/ of the variance in student alienation is attributable to differ- 
ences between schools. This represents an upper limit to the amount of 
variance in alienation which could be attributed to differences in school 
bureaucratization. The comparison between model one and model three 
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indicates that a much larger amount of the variance in alienation (17.1$) 
can he attributed to the control variables. 

Table XVII shows that the correlation between alienation and 
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both Status Maintenance and Behavior Control are high, statistically 
significant, positive in the case of Status Maintenance, and negative 
in the case of Behavior Control. They are large enough to suggest 
that the majority of the 3*5$ of the variance in alienation from school 
which is attributable to school effects may, in turn, be attributable 
to student perceived school bureaucratization. 

Test Three 

The third test of hypothesis nine involves a regression analysis 
at the school level (ie:based on the correlations of Table XVII) 
in which both factors of student perceived bureaucratization are used 
to predict alienation from school. The results of this analysis are 
shown in Table XVIII. Using these student perceptions of school 
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bureaucratization, it is possible to predict 68 . 9 $ of the "between 
„ 18 

schools variance in alienation. A comparison of model one of Table 
XVIII with model two indicates that Status Maintenance alone accounts 
for 12. 4$ of this variance, while a comparison of model one with model 
three indicates that Behavior Control accounts for 48.5$ of the "between 
schools" variance in alienation. 
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At first, these figures seem inconsistent with the results of the 
two previous tests. The percentages of variance explained are much 
higher and in this test Behavior Control is a much more important pre- 
dictor of alienation than is Status Maintenance; the reverse was true 
in the case of test one. Two points resolve these apparent differences: 
first, this third analysis tests the relationship between "between 
schools" variance in bureaucratization and total , or "between persons", 
variance in alienation; thereby giving an estimate of the extent to 
which "between schools" variance in bureaucratization accounts for 
the 3.5/ 0 of the total variance in alienation which is attributable 
to school effects. From this it follows that student perceived Status 
Maintenance accounts for .4$ (12.4 x 3*5$) of the total variance in 
alienation from school. Likewise, student perceived Behavior Control 
accounts for 1.7$ (48.5 x 3*5$) of the total variance in alienation 
(ef Harp & Richer; 1969 : 673 - 678 ). 

It is possible to explain the differing importance of Status 
Maintenance and Behavior Control as predictors of alienation by 
noting that a great deal of variance in the two factors is lost in 
the categorization scheme followed in test one. As Table XVH shows, 
there is a great deal more variance lost by the factor of Behavior Con- 
trol than by Status Maintenance since its variance is four times larg r 
to begin mth. Therefore, it is likely that this third test of hypo- 
thesis nine yields the most accurate estimates of the amount of var- 
iance in alienation a+.+.ribivhn'ble to onch. fni-hnr of bureau era Lie struc- 
ture, an assertion which is supported by the sizes of the first-order 
correlations between alienation and each of the two factors. 

Each of these three tests of hypothesis nine was repeated using 
teacher perceptions of school bureaucratization as the basis for 
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categoring schools. These tests showed that teacher perceptions were 
insignificant as predictors of student alienation from school. TMb 
is probably due to differences between student and teacher perceptions 
of bureaucratization and to the fact that student perceptions are 
more likely to be related to student feelings, teacher perceptions 
to teacher feelings, and so on. 

in. CONCLUSIONS 

Bureaucratic Structure 

1. The conceptualization of bureaucratic structure apparent 

in the work of Hall (1961), Mackay ( 1964 ), Punch (1969)* and Kolesar (1967) 
as composed of a linear combination of dimensions, is defective; since 
the relationships between the concept and the dimensions indicate that 
Radex Theory is a better means of describing the concept. 

Using this theory the dimensions are regarded as dependent one 
upon the other; rather than as additive components of a single concept. 

This type of dependency means that bureaucratic structure will not 
be a linear combination of its dimensions; ie: it will not emerge 

as one "factor". Instead, there will be as many factors in a data 
matrix as there are sets of interdependencies (or simplexes) in the data 
(Guttman, 1954 ) . 

2 . A second defect in the bureaucratic model as it has been 
operationalized in the past, is that it creates a priori dimensions of 
bureaucratic structure. In this study, two of these a priori categories, 
Rules for Personal Conduct and Procedural Specification, were found to 
be empirically indistinguishable; while the Hierarchy of Authority 
dimension was found to be composed of two empirically separable 
components. Thus, dimensional models of bureaucracy must begin with 
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much more basic investigations of the operational definition and 
measurement of dimensions if they are to avoid spurious conclusions 
about the bureaucratic structure of organizations. 

3» Teacher perceptions of school bureaucratization, are 
unrelated to student perceptions, and are therefore poor choices as 
predictors of student attitudes and behavior. More generally, this 
indicates that care must be taken in using perceptual measures obtained 
in one segment of an organization as explanations of the behavior and 
attitudes of members in other areas. In. a study of organizational 
(e.g. school) effects using perceptual measures, it is best to obtain 
measure of the effects as they are perceived by the group whose 
behavior or feelings are under investigation, unless there is good 
reason to involve a second group in the model. 

Alienation From School 

1. Alienation from school is a unitary concept composed, in 
this case, of five dimensions. This finding offers strong empirical 
support for Seeman' s (1959) formulation of the concept. However, only 
3*5$> of the total variance in alienation from school is attributable 
to differences between schools. 

2. Alienated students perceive schools differently than to 
non-alienated students. In general, highly alienated students feel 
that they obey fewer behavioral constraints than do non-alienated 
students. However, it is impossible to state whether this is because 
the two types of students have differing perceptions of the same 
situation, or whether it is because school administration actually 
exerts different degrees of control over non-alienated students. 

There is no difference between alienated and non-alienated students 
insofar as their perception of Status Maintenance is concerned. 
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3 - There is a relationship between the student perceived 
factors of bureaucratic structure and alienation from school. The 
relationship is small, but statistically significant, and accounts for 
2 .6$ of the total variance in alienation. This conclusion was reached 
after the influence of a number of variables thought to be causes 
of alienation was held constant; thus, the relationship between 
bureaucratization and alienation is a reasonably conservative estimate 
of the amount of variance in alienation which is attributable to school 
bureaucratization. 

IV. IMPLICATIONS 

i 

For Theory 

1 . Traditional theories of bureaucracy have tended to regard 

the concept as unitary, or at most as a linear combination of dimensions. 
In the case of schools, the data imply that this model is incorrect; 
that instead bureaucracy is more appropriately regarded as a concept 
made up of dimensions which are dependent upon each other. While it 
is possible that this structure may not occur in organizations other 
than schools, the model presented in this study seems to offer consi- 
derable promise as a means of developing empirical research studies of 
bureaucracies, and it gives researchers a novel and powerful means of 
answering the question "How many, and which, dimensions are important 
in the measurement of bureaucratic structure?" 

2 . An allied implication is that there needs to be some research 
aimed at completing the Radex "map" of bureaucracy. As can be seen 
from Figure 1, considerable areas of the Radex are present 3 .y undefined 
by dimensions. The work of Foa (1962) and Guttman (1966) suggests 
methods by which researchers might set out to fill in these "holes" in 
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the model. Obviously, it would be desirable to have a larger part 
of the Radex "mapped" by dimensions than is the case in this study; 
there is therefore need to seek and measure dimensions other than 
those which were included in this study. Also, it is possible that 
other, qualitatively different, dimensions of bureaucratic structure 
are present in organizations. Location of these dimensions would 
add a third axis to the model of Figure 1. 

3. The model of alienation used in this study has been based 
largely upon the work of Seeman ( 19593 with the important restriction 
that the concept was measured in relation to schools. The study 
provides strong support for Seeman* s model, implying that the dimen- 
sional approach to the study of alienation might be profitably applied 
to the study of alienation from foci other than the school. In 
addition, it has yielded a fairly rigorous, reliable measure of 
alienation from school, which might now be applied to a study of the 
behavioral consequences of alienation. 

4. The finding of significant relationships between alienation 
and bureaucratization offers support for sociological theories which 
attempt to relate alienation to social and/or organizational sources. 
While the relationship found in this study is small, basically it 
supports the theory; also, there is much less variance in the bureaucra- 
tization of public^ schools than exists between (for example) the army 
and a university faculty, and a correspondingly smaller possibility 

of variance in bureaucratization being able to account for, or explain, 
variance in alienation. A more rigorous test of bureaucracy-alienation 
relationships would be possible with a sample of organizations that 
included a wider range of bureaucratization than was present in the 
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sample of public secondary schools. 

5 . A good deal of the variance in alienation from school is 
attributable to factors other than school-related variables. While 
some of these were included in this study, a number of psychological 
correlates of alienation were left uncontrolled. A study intended 

to explain variance in alienation would have to include these personal- 
ity variables, since this study seems to indicate that sociological 
variables alone cannot account for a majority of the variance in 
alienation. Clearly then, a theory which hopes to account for alienation 
must begin to meld the sociological and psychological literature on the 
subject (cf. McClosky & Schaar, 1965). 

6. The relationships between dimensions of alienation and bureau- 
cratic structure offer a wide field of unexplored theoretical interest. 
While this study has sketched out broad relationships between the 

two integrating concepts, it is probable that more detailed analysis 
of the data would reveal stronger relationships than are found at 
a macroscopic level of analysis. For example, the relationship 
between Powerlessness and Rules and Regulations may be much greater 
than the more general relationship between bureaucratic structure and 
alienation. Such detailed analyses may have greater theoretical and 
practical significance than do investigations of a more general nature. 

7. Obviously, there is need of research on the behavioral 
correlates of alienation and bureaucratization. 

For_ Pra ctice 

1. The implications of this study for practice must be drawn 
with caution, since its ex post facto design does not permit rigorous 
tests of causality in the relationships which were found. Having 
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noted this point, the study would seem to indicate that school 
administrators wishing to lower alienation among their students might 
attempt to reduce the extent_ to which school personnel attempt to 
exert controls over pupil behavior. At the same time, he might 
attempt to decrease staff reliance on the formal organization of the 
school in order to give students the feeling that they have access 
to, and can exert some influence over, the sources of power and 
decision-making in the school. 

2. Differences between student and teacher perceptions of 
school bureaucratization are indicative of the need for school 
personnel to make strenuous efforts to investigate the world of 
students. Basing estimates of student attitudes and behavior upon 
faculty perceptions of school organization is unlikely to prove 
worthwhile . 

3. Since the variance in student alienation attributable to 
any differences between schools is only 3-5$, "the administrator of 
a public school has little chance of making major modifications in 
student alienation without first making some very major departures 
from the "normal" model of public education. Even so, he would appear 
to have little hope of success, for the control variables, which are 
out of the hands of a school administrator, account for a full 17 jo 

of the variance in student alienation, while other variables, 
undefined in this study, account for the remainder. 

By way of an over-all conclusion, it may be noted that the study 
has fulfilled its objectives. A viable, if perhaps tentative means of 
empirically investigating the bureaucratic structure of schools has 
been developed as has a means of measuring alienation from school. 
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The two variables have been shown to be related in a small, but 
significant way. The study then, has sketched out a framework 
within which more detailed studies of organizational effects on 
attitudes and behavior might be conducted. 




FIGURE 1 

DIMENSIONS OF BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURE PLOTTED AGAINST ORTHOGONAL FACTOPS 
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figure 1 

CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURE AS PERCEIVED BY STUDENTS 



SCHOOL DESCRIPTION INVENTORY ITEMS ARRANGED BY FACTORS 
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STUDENT EXPECTATIONS INVENTORY ITEMS ARRANGED BY FACTORS 
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TABLE VIII (continued) 

STUDENT EXPECTATIONS INVENTORY ITEMS ARRANGED BY FACTORS 
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^sing Model 2 in place of Model 1 pools variance due to interaction vith error. 
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Notes 



1 

■^School bureaucratization refers to the extent to which schools are 
bureaucratically organized. 

2 

In this case the use of term "syndrome" is similar to its medical 
usage where it refers to a set' of concurrent symptoms of a disease. 

It is a term which has been applied to alienation in order to denote 
that the concept is composed of a mumber of variables. 

3 

Evidence of the extent to which the staff of the free school 
had succeeded in "de-bureaucratizing" their school is ample: the 

students are on a first -name basis with the staff, there are no exams, 
the students aren't enrolled in a program, but merely attend those 
classes which they find interesting, there are no attendance reports 
and no grades. The "principalship" of the school is rotated among 
the staff members from month to month; the job and paperwork that goes 
with it being regarded as one of the necessary evils of running the 
school, and the school is not organized into "grades" or "classes". 

The most striking example of the difference between this and the 
more familiar bureaucratic school is found in a daily noon hour 
meeting. This meeting forms the basis for planning what will be done 
in the school and for allocating responsibility for most of the 
routine housekeeping chores. These decisions, rather than being 
pre-programmed and planned in advance as ohey are in a bureaucracy 
(March and Simon, 1958, pp. 162-16E), are discussed and debated at 
length in a meeting involving all of the students and teachers and 
in which each student and teacher has but one vote. This "power 
equalization", is a management technique which differs markedly 
from those found in bureaucracies. 

The private boys' school was intended to prepare the sons of 
rela lively affluent people for entrance to university. The school 
exhibited several characteristics which indicate that it is more 
bureaucratic than the "free" school. Teachers and students address 
each formally, there is a pre-planned program of classes and activi- 
ties over which the students have no control, there is a strong 
emphasis on success in examinations, and there are rules which 
regulate the conduct of pupils both in class and during their "free" 
time in the school. 

L 

Grade 10 students were selected because they have generally been 
in a secondary school for at least a year; and because it is the last 
year in which most students are legally required to attend school 
in Ontario. Selecting grade 11 students could result in a sample 
from which a large number of alienated students have been removed, 
while grade 9 students might not have been able to form well- 
developed ideas about their school's bureaucratic structure. 

5"The most neglected of all problems in factor analysis is un 
unquestionably that of obtaining factor-scores for individuals. 

The reason for this, simply, is that it is impossible. The common 
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part of a test is a non-observable , hypothetical random variable. 
Consequently, facotr-scores cannot be calculated. The best that can 
be done is to approximate them via least-squares. If, in factor analysis 
the number of common factors is small it may readily be proved that 
this approximation to factor-scores is, in a certain sense, the "worst" 
possible--the common -factor space is in outer space, maximally 
removed from the test-space when the number of common factors is 
a minimum. The approach suggested in this paper stands in stark 
contrast to this unpalatable situation in traditional factor analysis. 
Images are not hypothetical; they are observable --the image space 
is the same as, or is a sub-space of the test-space. Consequently, 
factor-scores based on factors derived from the image space are 
exactly determinable by a straightforward calculation." (Kaiser, l^Qa: 8 ). 

6 

Dimensions are listed in order of the magnitude of their loading 
on the factors. 



7 

Guttman notes that the Radex need not be limited to two-dimensional 
space, as it could be expanded into a multidimensional space without 
loss of the basic distinctions between order and complexity. 

8 

Foa ( 1962 ) and Guttman ( 1966 ) have set out (in another substantive 
context) some of the methodological procedures which would be required 
for detailed application of Radex Theory to the bureaucratic model. 



Radex "map", on which dimensions are located, is shown in Figure 1. 
This "map" is in factor space, while Guttman 1 s (1954) is in test space. 

.'Bottenberg and Ward ( 1963 , pp. 32-48) and Kelly et jal ( 1969 , PP* 268- 
2T5) contain excellent explanations of the procedure. 



^"'"Highly alienated students are more than one standard deviation 
above the mean, low alienated students are below one standard 
deviation below the mean, medium alienated students are the remainder 



rhe adjusted scores are those which would be obtained if all 
schools were "the same". Naturally, these are somewhat hypothetical, 
but nonetheless, they are worthy of note inasmuch as they clearly 
indicate that hypothesis eight must be rejected for factor two. 

(See Garrett, 1958* PP- 300-301 and pp. 407-408 for discussion of 
controls and adjusted scores in analysis of variance. 

■^As an odd outcome of the scoring system, the higher the alienation 
score, the less alienated the student. 



With the data at hand, it is as possible that alienation could 
cause perception of high bureaucratization as that perception of high 
bureaucratization could cause alienation. 



The quadrants were obtained by ranking the schools as indexed by 
the students of smaple "B" on each factor of bureaucratic structure. 
Schools located in quadrant I are in the first nine ranks on both 
factors, those in quadrant II are in the first nine ranks of Behavior 
Control, but the last nine of Status Maintenance; tSiose in quadrant III 
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are in the last nine ranks on both factors; while those located in 
quadrant IV are in the first nine ranks of Status Maintenance but the 
last nine of Behavior Control. 

t'lodel two is used in testing main effects because this pools whatever 
variance in alienation is attributable to interaction with error. 

This yields a conservative estimate of the strength of any main effects. 

IT 

In this case, the correlations between bureaucratization and 
alienation are based on school means, ie: on a sample size of eighteen. 
Again, the school means for the factors of bureaucratic structure are 
calculated from sample "B", while those for alienation are calculated 
from sample "A". 

18 

The variance estimates in test three are calculated from squared 
multiple correlations based on a sample of only eighteen schools. 

These are not corrected for the small sample size since correction 
formulae (eg. Garrett, 1958, p. 4l 6) tend to reduce small squared 
multiple correlations more (proportionately) than they reduce large 
coefficients. Since variance estimates are obtained by subtracting 
the relatively small squared multiple correlations of restricted models 
from the larger SMQs of unrestricted models, application of correction 
formulae tends to inflate the estimate of variance attributable to 
any one factor of bureaucratic phurcture. 
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